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ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 
OF BOSTON 


Corner Tremont and Arlington Streets 


Boston, Massachusetts 


ISPA 
kindness ‘round the world 


Elsewhere in these pages you will find an account of 
the inaugural membership meeting of the International 
Society for the Protection of Animals held earlier this 
year in London, England. 

From a meeting of such people and the exchange of 
ideas, the world movement for the general raising of the 
standards of animal welfare receives a powerful stimulus. 

Incorporated in Washington, D.C., in November of 
1959, ISPA is already becoming recognized as a force 
among those who have at heart the welfare of animals. 

To the President’s desk have come inquiries and re- 
quests for help, not only from North America and Europe 
but, also, from Central and South America, Africa and 
Asia. The need is great, but—ISPA is presently restricted 
to what aid it can extend by limited funds. Members and 
donors are urgently needed. Contributions in any amount 
are welcome: five dollars will make one an Active Mem- 
ber, and five hundred dollars will give the contributor a 
Life Membership. Checks should be mailed to The Treas- 
urer, International Society for the Protection of Animals, 
P.O. Box 265, Boston 17, Massachusetts. 

If you are interested in becoming affiliated with an 
organization serving the broader needs of animals every- 
where, here is your opportunity to do so. 

C.E.B: 
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This baby llama, one of the main attractions of 4 
Park Baby Zoo, was bottle fed by the children. It 
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special event of animals from the Franklin 
was a question as to who had the most fun. 
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INTERNATIONAL MEETING 


League President Heads New Organization 


T THE Royal Overseas League, St. James, London, on 
Thursday, May 11, 1961 delegates representing 
animal welfare movements in over twenty countries — 
among them the United States, Great Britain, Spain, 
Germany, Denmark, Cyprus, Canada, Malay, Japan and 
countries in Africa— were present for the inaugural 
membership meeting of the International Society for the 
Protection of Animals. 

Dr. Eric H. Hansen, President of the Massachusetts 
SPCA, presiding, in a welcoming address sounded the 
note running through the whole proceedings when he 
said there is “‘a great need throughout this tired old 
world for new and clear thinking about man’s great 
obligation toward all the so-called lesser creatures with 
which we inhabit this globe. Much of this,’”’ he added, 
“can be accomplished only through education.” 

The use of animals in motion picture production was 
explained and clarified by R. T. Phillips, Executive 
Director of The American Humane Association, in a 
speech before ISPA delegates. Mr. Phillips called for 
intensified international cooperation to assure protection 
for animal actors throughout the world. He cited recent 
cooperation between the Royal SPCA and The AHA in 
extending supervisory services for American film pro- 
ducers in several foreign locations. 

Delegates to the inaugural congress affirmed the adop- 
tion of AHA methods for controlling animal treatment 
in film productions and further indicated that, like The 
AHA, they do not condone action which appears brutal, 
even when such performances can be accomplished 
without actual cruelty. A forward step was made when, 
through conference with AHA representatives, the British 


Board of Film Censors indicated a desire to support fully 
and assist the International Society for the Protection 
of Animals in its world-wide drive to eliminate cruelties. 

What he described as the greatest problem affecting 
animals throughout the world was the subject of an 
address by Dr. R. F. Rattray, Vice-Chairman of the 
RSPCA Council. 

“In order to feed the Roman circuses,” said Dr. 
Rattray, ‘‘practically all the wild animals of North Africa 
in that period were killed. They were eliminated and 
destroyed. But I do not think many people contempora- 
neous with us are aware of what is happening in the wide 
world today and of the speed with which it is happening, 
and I am confronted with this grave moral problem of 
the apathy of the average member of Western civilization 
in particular, and of the world civilization in general, to 
the attitude of man to the animals and the attitude of the 
animals to man. Now we had in this country a very dis- 
tinguished zoologist, the late Professor Wood-Jones. He 
did pioneering work in the Pacific and on one occasion 
it fell to his lot to be the first human being to land on an 
island. As soon as he landed on the island, birds came 
and settled on his head, on his shoulders, all over him, 
and Professor Wood-Jones has recorded that he physi- 
cally blushed to realize that the reason for that was that 
these creatures had never known man before. In a hun- 
dred years a larger number of animals have become 
extinct at the hands of man than in the previous three 
thousand years. Dr. Inge, the great late distinguished 
Dean of St. Paul’s, said this: ‘Man is the cruellest and 
most destructive of all animals.’ ” 


Mr. T. H. Scott, RSPCA Overseas Organizer for 
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Dr. Eric H. Hansen giving his opening remarks at the inaugural congress. On the platform with 
Dr. Hansen are {left to right}: Mr, Jo V. Morgan, Jr., Mr. Basil P. Howell, Mr. Rutherford T. 
Phillips, Mr. Carlton E. Buttrick {partly obscured by Dr. Hansen} and Sir Charles Woolley. 


Nigeria, spoke of animal welfare in Nigeria and the 
Count de Sert, representing the Spanish Federation of 
Societies for the Protection of Animals and Plants, saw 
in the formation of the International Society hope of 
help for humane workers in Spain. 

Delegates elected the following to serve as ISPA 
directors: (1961-1967) Dr. Eric H. Hansen, Basil P. 
Howell, William A. Swallow, Sir Arthur Willert and 
Sir Charles Woolley; (1961-1965) Thomas T. Becker, 


COME TO THE FAIR 


Carlton E. Buttrick, Lt. Col. J. C. Lockwood, Mrs. W. 
Longman and R. T. Phillips; (1961-1963) Charles W. 
Friedrichs, Jo V. Morgan, Jr., Dr. R. F. Rattray and 
Parse GaAs Ds Lait: 

When later the Directors met they elected as officers: 
Mr. Carlton E. Buttrick, President; Mr. Basil P. Howell, 
Vice President; Mr. R. T. Phillips, Secretary; Sir Arthur 
Willert, Assistant Secretary; Mr. William A. Swallow, 
Treasurer, and Sir Charles Woolley, Assistant Treasurer. 


GALA FESTIVAL awaits you when the Animal Rescue 
League of Boston opens the doors to its 59th Annual 
Fair to be held in the auditorium of the headquarters 
building on Thursday and Friday, October 26-27, 1961. 
This annual appeal for funds to support the animal wel- 
fare work of the League will be headlined as our Autumn 
Harvest Festival, with appropriate decorations and color 
scheme to make this, as always, a gay occasion where you 
can shop conveniently for an attractive selection of 
Christmas presents, occasional gifts, household needs, 
food, holiday decorations, pet supplies and many other 
items. 
Sparkling with cut glass and polished silver will be the 
Treasure Table, which offers an excellent selection of 


(Continued on next page) 


Visitors looking over the attractive booths at last year’s Fair. 


choice gifts for the individual or family. Also, we are 
usually fortunate to have a number of valuable antiques 
to offer for sale. On the Animal Helpers Table one will 
find a fine display of jewelry and accessory items that 
will make attractive personal gifts. The results of summer 
and fall canning will be on display at the Pine Ridge 
Table where one always finds a tempting array of jams 
and jellies as well as homemade candies. We suggest 
that you come early for a selection of the special home- 
made breads, cakes, pies and other delicacies from the 
Food Table. The Household Table will have a colorful 
display of aprons, holders, dish towels and other neces- 
sary household items that make useful gifts. Ideal gifts 
for the tiniest tots will be found on the Baby Table, and 
something to delight the children on the Toy Table. 
Items for your personal use as well as gifts will be found 
on the Cards and Stationery Table. 

Looking for bargains? Visit the Odds and Ends Table 
where every item is priced for quick sale. The Member- 
ship ‘Table will make it convenient for you to pay your 
annual membership dues, and we suggest that you con- 
sider giving a membership or subscription to an interested 


friend or relative — either as a Christmas gift, or just a 
thoughtful remembrance to let them know you are 
thinking about them. The Snack Bar will be open all 
during the Fair to serve you with lunch or just a snack. 
A selection of sandwiches, pies, coffee, doughnuts and 
chowder will be available. We hope you will come and 


bring your friends and enjoy a pleasant day of shopping 
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at the Fair. The Fair will be open from 10:00 a.m. to 
8:00 p.m. on Thursday, and from 10:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. 
on Friday. 

The group tours of the building have now become 
something that our friends anticipate. Each year it has 
been most gratifying to the Fair Committee, as well as 
to the President and the Board of Directors, to note the 
interest that is shown in these tours of our building and 
facilities. Further, it presents an opportunity for you to 
see the League in action and appreciate more fully why 
we need your continued support to carry on our animal 
welfare services. At 11:30 a.m. and 2:30 p.m. on each 
day of the Fair, we will arrange to have members of the 
staff available to guide groups through the shelter, clinic 
and offices. They will be able to answer your questions 
about routine operations of the League. To answer your 
further questions about the over-all functions and ob- 


jectives as well as needs of the League, the President and 


various members of the Board of Directors will be on 
hand throughout the period of the Fair. 

The success of the Fair depends upon the interest and 
cooperative effort of every member and friend of the 
League. We hope that you have remembered the League 
as you browsed through gift shops this past summer — 
some of our friends mail in items for the Fair as they 
travel. Items of handiwork — children’s sweaters, mittens 
and other clothing are always in demand. Food items — 
we could always sell more cakes, pies and cookies than are 
available. Sports equipment — outgrown ice skates and 
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other discarded sports equipment that is still in good 
condition will find a ready market. On the back of this 
magazine are listed some suggestions as to how you can 
help: things to make, articles to collect and save, and 
gifts to buy. Space does not permit us to itemize all the 
ideas that one might have for things to send in to the 
Fair. Nearly every woman’s magazine contains sugges- 
tions about handicraft items that can be made in the 
home, such as painted trays, decorated boxes, phone 
book covers, etc. Salable articles should be mailed to the 


Animal Rescue League of Boston, 10 Chandler Street, 
Boston 16, Massachusetts. Or, if you prefer, articles will 
be called for anywhere within range of our collection 
service. A post card or telephone call (HAncock 6-9170) 
will make this latter service available to you. 

Money contributions are also greatly needed and 
donations should be sent to the League, addressed to 
P. O. Box 265, Boston 17, Massachusetts. Your continued 
support is earnestly solicited to insure the maintenance 
and expansion of our animal welfare services. 


HOW TO BRING UP YOUR DOG 


Thanks to recent veterinary medical advances, your 
dog can live longer and be healthier than his ancestors. 
Today there are canine blood banks, X-rays for dogs, 
expert surgery, and all sorts of medicines available. 

But modern science can’t do everything. There’s no 
injection that will keep your dog from racing after cars, 
and no pill to make your pooch fond of you. You must do 
your share. 

MEET YOUR VET — To prevent trouble, it’s a good 
idea to take a puppy to a veterinarian at six weeks of age 
for the initial visit. A grown dog should make a visit 
every six months to a year. 

A veterinarian must have at least two years of pre- 
veterinary college work and four years of study at a 
veterinary college. After that, the doctors who specialize 
in small animal practice may spend a year or more in- 
terning at an animal hospital. Also, he must pass the 
school and State Board examinations before he can prac- 
tice. So a veterinarian can be expected to know more 
about dog care than the fondest owner or a kennel 
operator. 

A puppy should be inoculated against at least two 
diseases by a veterinarian— one against distemper, 
which kills more pets than any other, another against 
infectious hepatitis. Other inoculations include rabies 
and leptospirosis, both potential killers. Puppies should 
be examined for worms at six weeks of age and dewormed 
if necessary. This should be done by a veterinarian as 
promiscuous deworming may be very dangerous. 

Today’s veterinarian has access to an amazing array 
of potent drugs. Many, including antibiotics and steroid 
hormone compounds, were adapted from drugs that 

(Continued on page 74) 
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BKA Week 
OPEN HOUSE AT LEAGU 


Verna Babcock, 11, of Boston, watches attentively as Dr. 

Stanley Travis feeds a tiny monkey with an eye dropper. Hun- 

dreds of youngsters took advantage of the BE KIND TO 

ANIMALS WEEK Open House to watch our League doctors 
and workers care for the pets. 


Kathleen Duque of Old Town, Maine, a visitor 

during BE KIND TO ANIMALS WEEK Open 

House at the Animal Rescue League of Boston, 
shows no fear of this black racer reptile. 


Kerry Donoghue of Norwood cuddles two puppies as he visits the shelter during the 
League’s Open House. 


Helena Penny, 10, and Fred Dow, 10, — Congenial pen mates — a puppy, 
of the South End giving a drink a chick and rabbit — are fed 
of water to a puppy in the Animal by Margaret Rollins, 10, of South Boston 
Rescue League of Boston. The at League shelter during BE KIND 
youngsters were visitors during the TO ANIMALS WEEK Open House. 


Open House program in connection with 
BE KIND TO ANIMALS WEEK. 
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NEW AMBULANCES FOR 
nw. CAPE COD” BRANG 


Pictured here are the two new 
ambulances just put into use at 
the League’s two shelters on 
Cape Cod at North Harwich 
and Provincetown. After care- 
ful consideration 4-wheel drive 
Jeeps were selected as being 
best fitted for service on the 
Cape. With these vehicles our 
agents can, if necessary, make 
rescues in sandy terrain. Agent 
Hilliard Hopkins is seen in the 
upper photo and Agent Don- 


ald Westover in lower. 
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Of LE ane Goals Tae 
ey ‘See LG A 


HE thirteenth Animal Friends 
Summer School, conducted by 
the Animal Rescue League of Boston 
as Trustee of the Baxendale Memo- 
rial Foundation, was held in July at 
Cataumet, Massachusetts. Registra- 
tion days were busy ones, as the 
children were eager to attend the 
school. One youngster who registered 
the first day told us that the opening 
day was her birthday, and she was 
getting the very best birthday present 
in the world — to come to summer 
school. 

At nine o’clock each morning the 
children assembled in the audito- 
rium, where folk songs were taught 
by Mr. and Mrs. Guy W. Mann, 
and French songs by Mrs. Arlon B. 
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Clarke. Following the singing, the 
children eagerly went to their re- 
spective classes. 

Mrs. Herman Heide of North Fal- 
mouth instructed boys and girls in 
the ceramic class. The children used 
their imagination in modelling and 
painting, and the finished glazed 
pieces, including ash trays, birds, 
cats, dogs, and many other figurines 
looked very professional when dis- 
played the closing day. 

Many boys, all ages, were very 
interested in wood-working and were 
happy to work with Mr. C. L. Thack- 
ston of North Falmouth, who is an 
excellent instructor. The children 
made door stops shaped like cats and 
dogs, bird feeders, and lawn mark- 


ers, which their parents will use 
throughout the year. 

Mrs. Gloria Holbrook, a member 
of the League’s educational staff, 
worked tirelessly with a group of 
boys and girls who were interested in 
making hand puppets. There were 
many shapes and sizes and colors. 
‘Friends of Fur and Feather,” a one- 
act play, was presented by the chil- 
dren at the closing exercises and was 
a very colorful affair. 

The Junior Group of seven-year- 
olds was kept busy every minute. 
Miss Nancy Allman, a former pupil 
now attending Wellesley College, 
had many projects ready for them, 
such as modelling, finger painting, 
story-telling and drawing. At the 


til 


Mr. Lincoln Walker demonstrates milk- 
ing procedure to interested boys and 
girls. 


Instructor Mrs. Arlon B. Clarke {cen- 
ter} of Millis with her class in dog 
obedience. 


closing exercises the story of ““The 
Three Bears’? was told by the class, 
illustrated on a flannel board. 

Many children with their dogs 
were instructed in the Dog Obedi- 
ence Class by Mrs. Arlon B. Clarke 
of Millis, Massachusetts, who was 
most helpful and understanding. The 
children learned how to bathe, brush 
and generally care for their pets. 
Everyone was amazed at what had 
been accomplished in two weeks. 
Mrs. Clarke’s eight poodles attended 
class and delighted the children. 

Last year a metalcraft class was 
added to the program, taught by 
Mrs. Guy W. Mann from the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire. Many 
children who could not join this 
group last year were eager to work 
with Mrs. Mann. The children were 
very fortunate to have such an able 
instructor, and with her help they 
etched many beautiful trays, which 
were displayed the closing day. 

Four boys and one girl in the 
Marionette Group, under the direc- 
tion of Miss Harriett Flannery, Di- 
rector of Education for the Animal 
Rescue League of Boston, worked 
very hard and tirelessly. Marionettes 
with nine and eleven strings were 
hard to manipulate. Lighting and 
scenery had to be planned and pages 
of script memorized. It was not easy. 
At the closing exercises, when the 


group presented ‘*The Three Pigs,” 
everyone was amazed at how well 
the children had done. 

Leadership, under the able direc- 
tion of Mr. Guy W. Mann, Director 
of Livestock Conservation with the 
Animal Rescue League of Boston 
and well known for his work with 
youth groups, was taught through 
lectures, discussions and recreation. 
The children had actual experience 
in carrying out their ideas by acting 
as leaders of group games, stunts, 
songs and square dancing. Parents 
and children were delighted by the 
demonstrations given at the closing 
exercises. Mr. Mann also arranged to 
have an incubator set up in the audi- 
torium where twelve chickens were 
hatched out each week. 

Many special events were planned 
for the children. Mr. and Mrs. Lin- 
coln Walker from the Vitamilk Dairy 
Goat Farm in Harvard, Massachu- 
setts, second largest in the United 
States, visited the school and brought 
with them four goats — Alpine, Tog- 
genburg, Saaman and Nubian. Mr. 
Walker milked the Alpine goat and 
allowed several of the children to 
milk her. Each child was given a 
bottle of goat’s milk, which they 
thoroughly enjoyed. 

Mrs. Roy Stratton and Miss Ann 
Harwell rode to the school from 
North Falmouth on two beautiful 


Judges and winners at the annual Pet 
Show {left to right}: Mr. Ray Hall, 
Mary Andrews on her horse, which 
placed third; Mr. Guy W. Mann; Tency 
Smith with her Schipperke, grand 
award winner; Stephanie Hall with her 
Persian cat, which placed second among 
the prize winners. 
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ponies, ““Gingerbread,” a Palomino, 
and “Guy,” an American saddle- 
bred. Mrs. Stratton allowed several 
of the children to ride and gave most 
generously of her time, telling them 
about the care of horses and answer- 
ing many questions. 

Colonel Eugene S. Clark, Jr., Ce- 
tology authority from Sandwich, 
Massachusetts, was enthusiastically 
greeted by children and members of 
the staff. Beautiful and instructive 
slides were shown of a fishing trip 
out of Sandwich from sunrise to sun- 
set. The question and answer period 
which followed would have gone on 
and on if time had permitted. 

Miss Patricia Enright and Miss 
Judith Ponn from the Franklin Park 
Baby Zoo visited the school with 
several animals—a llama and a 
kinkajou from South America, a 
baby kangaroo from Australia, a 
skunk and a raccoon from North 
America, a desert fox from Africa 
and a Nubian goat from the Middle 
East. The children were allowed to 
bottle-feed and pet all the animals. 
The children learned a great deal 
from this experience, and parents 
who came to take youngsters home 
were as interested as the children. 

Mr. Norman E. Holgersen, Ani- 
mal Control Biologist with the 
United States Department of the 
Interior, visited the school for two 


League President Carlton E. Buttrick 

with winners of the ‘Walter J. Deth- 

loff’ awards: Berkley Latimer {left} 
and Robert Thackston {right} 
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days. He brought with him a rac- 
coon, a black squirrel and a skunk. 
The children were thrilled with his 
program and learned many interest- 
ing facts about woodland animals. 
Mary Ellen Holbrook, one of the 
junior volunteers, gave a talk on her 
pet Guinea pigs and, also, one on 
snakes and turtles. 

In addition to the special events, 
two puppet shows were presented 
in Megansett and Pocasset by the 
League’s Education Department. 
The annual pet show was held at the 
Megansett baseball field with ap- 
proximately sixty entries. The official 
judge was Mr. Ray Hall of Falmouth, 
assisted by Mr. Guy W. Mann of the 
Animal Rescue League of Boston. 
The grand prize winners were Tency 
Smith with her Schipperke, Steph- 
anie Hall with a Persian cat, and 
Mary Andrews with a horse. An ex- 
cellent demonstration of dog obedi- 
ence was presented by Mrs. Arlon B. 
Clarke with her poodles. 

At the closing exercises, the ‘“‘Wal- 
ter J. Dethloff’ award was presented 
to Robert Thackston of North Fal- 
mouth and Berkley Latimer of South 
Carolina, voted by teachers to be 
most helpful and cooperative. 

Books were presented to five help- 
ers — Sandy Allman, Dorothy Lar- 
gay, Leslie Spence, Mary Ellen Hol- 
brook and Mark Scribner. 


Mrs. Roy Stratton adjusting the stirrup 
for Constance Oman. 


Miss Judith Ponn, Franklin Park Baby 
Zoo, tells children of the habits of a 
baby skunk. 


(Continued from page 7) 


have worked wonders in human medicine. Others were 
developed exclusively for veterinary practice and have 
no comparable application in humans. 

When working with a veterinarian, tell him the facts 
about your dog’s condition. Don’t say your dog is the 
same — keep a record of his temperature, how much he 
eats, etc., and follow his advice to the letter. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO—A true dog lover should 
know almost as much about caring for his dog as a 
mother knows about raising an infant. And yet many dog 
owners make the same mistakes year in and year out. 
Here are some essential rules: 

Exercise. The key word is regularity. Two or three 
walks daily are better than a wild romp over the week- 
end. And walk your dog as far as you can without getting 
tired. Your guide should be the length of your dog’s 
legs: the longer they are, the more he can walk. But don’t 
exercise your dog right after or before meals, or during 
the hottest time of the day. An older dog should have his 
exercise curtailed, but not eliminated altogether. 

Feeding. Give your dog fresh water three times a day, 
and keep the pan in the same, convenient place. Keep 
water and feed pans or dishes clean. Don’t give him 
water within an hour before or after meals, or immedi- 
ately after vigorous exercise. 

A puppy should be fed small portions four times a day, 
and should be left somewhat hungry. When he reaches 
six months, reduce the feedings to twice a day, increasing 
the portions somewhat. A full-grown dog, if he is big, 
should, if deemed necessary, have two meals. A smaller 
dog should have one feeding, preferably given at the 
same time every day. 

Dogs love variety in their food, and it’s good for them, 
so vary the menu. 

Should you feed your dog table scraps? There’s nothing 
radically wrong with this, if the scraps are not too fatty 
and don’t constitute more than a quarter of the dog’s 
entire diet. Don’t let him chew on bones that might 
splinter, like chicken, steak, or pork chop bones. 

Nowadays, dogs, like humans, tend to be overweight. 
Try to avoid over-feeding your dog — err on the side of 
leanness. But the general rule is: try to keep your dog at a 
uniform weight. 

Grooming. Brush your dog for five or ten minutes every 
day. This stimulates his skin, increases the thickness and 
sheen of his coat, and keeps him comfortable. 

Usually no puppy should be bathed before six months, 
however, if very dirty it’s prudent to bathe using a 
neutral-type soap. Be particularly careful that you don’t 
frighten a dog when you bathe him the first time. Use 
lukewarm water. Place a ring of soap around the dog’s 
neck and ears to prevent fleas from congregating there. 
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Rinse and dry the dog thoroughly, and let him exercise 
to help evaporate the moisture. 

BREAKING BAD HABITS — It’s great fun to train 
a dog to beg, roll over, and retrieve — but don’t overlook 
the essential training. Here is some assorted advice: 

Barking. Close your dog’s muzzle quickly and com- 
mand (don’t shout) “‘Quiet!”” Or make a noise to surprise 
him into silence — like dropping a tin plate. 

Chewing. The best way to protect your newspaper and 
slippers is to provide your dog with rubber balls and 
toys, or bones — large beef, non-splintering type. If you 
catch him doing mischief, scold him and give him the 
rubber toy. 

Jumping. A dog that jumps on people will be dis- 
couraged if he meets an upraised knee en route. Another 
way is catching his front paws, and gently stepping on 
his rear paws. 

Develop a general method to discipline your dog — 
scolding; spanking him with a loose newspaper to 
frighten him; or, if he is really bad, confining him. Don’t 
call your dog to punish him and don’t rush over to 
punish him— he may expect a reward, and the con- 
flict may confuse him. 

But an understanding master won’t punish his dog 
when he dirties a clean floor with his muddy paws, or 
when he chews on new slippers after he has been per- 
mitted to chew on old ones. The master will recognize 
that the dog doesn’t see this is wrong. Instead of punish- 
ing his pooch, the owner should simply remove the 
temptation. 

There are many new and life-saving methods and 
medicines for canine veterinary use. But only kindness 
and understanding can make a dog love you. 


Form of Bequest 


To the ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE OF 
BOSTON: 


I give, devise, and bequeath the 
STIs Ol a ee, eee dollars, and the 
real estate situated at INO. =e 


Street, in the city (or town) of .. .. 
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SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE CITES PROGRESS 
OF HUMANE LIVESTOCK SLAUGHTER PROGRAM 


ECRETARY Of Agriculture Orville L. Freeman reports 
S that most of the food animals being handled today 
in Federally inspected meat packing plants are slaugh- 
tered humanely, an indication of progress that has been 
made since the Humane Slaughter Law became effective 
less than a year ago. 

Reporting (through Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 
Frank J. Welch) to the Humane Slaughter Advisory 
Committee in Washington July 24, Secretary Freeman 
said that latest figures compiled for a single month’s 
operation show that 8.5 million animals receiving Federal 
Meat Inspection were slaughtered in plants using 
humane methods. 

The humane slaughter law became fully effective for 
the meat packing industry August 31, 1960. It provided 
that meat and meat products sold to Federal agencies 
must come from animals slaughtered by methods spelled 
out in humane slaughter regulations. 

Federally inspected slaughtering plants using humane 
methods now number 484. About 18 months ago a mem- 
ber of the advisory committee estimated that only 124 
plants were equipped to slaughter livestock humanely. 

The committee advises USDA in connection with 


humane livestock slaughter methods, research, and with 
keeping the public informed of program developments. 

Members of the Advisory Committee include: 

T. H. Broecker, Louisville, Ky., and Donald S. Mac- 
Kenzie, Chicago, representing national organizations of 
slaughterers. 

Russell E. Dresser, Chicago, representing the trade 
unions. 

John Hargreaves, Federalsburg, Md., representing the 
poultry industry. 

Sally Butler, Washington, D. C., representing the 
general public. 

Don C. Collins, Kit Carson, Colo., and E. Howard 
Hill, Des Moines, representing livestock growers. 

Rutherford T. Phillips, Denver, and John C. Mac- 
farlane, Boston, representing humane organizations. 

Dr. James R. Hay, representing the national veterinary 
medicine organization. 

Rabbi Joseph B. Soloveitchik, Roxbury, Mass., repre- 
senting those interested in the requirements of religious 
faiths with respect to slaughter. 

Dr. C. Donald Van Houweling (Chairman), Assistant 
Administrator, Agricultural Research Service, USDA. 
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54th ANNUAL FAIR 
of the 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 
of Boston 
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LOCATION—League Headquarters at Tremont and Arlington Streets 
THEME—196]1 Fair to be known as the Autumn Harvest Festival 
DATES—Thursday and Friday, October 26-27, 1961 


A helping hand from you today will prevent 
animal suffering and distress tomorrow 


Please help by sending contributions of money and donating articles of sales appeal. 
These include: 


Foop UNIQUE AND UNUSUAL HOUSEHOLD SUPPLIES: 
Cakes THINGS FoR CHRISTMAS Dish Towels 
Candies PRESENTS: Aprons 
Jellies Stationery Large, Thick Holders 
Preserves Cards 
Homemade Pastries Handkerchiefs 

and Breads, etc. Ash Trays 
secs CHILDREN’S THINGS: 
Knickknacks 
Costume Jewelry Toys 
Sweaters 

For PETs: TREASURES: Clothing, etc. 

Catnip Mice and Old Silver Dolls 
Pillows China Games 
Pet Accessories Glassware, etc. Sports Equipment 


Mail articles to the Animal Rescue League of Boston, 10 Chandler Street, Boston 16, Mass., 
or inquire about our collection service 


Telephone: HAncock 6-9170 


Checks should be made payable to ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE OF BOSTON 
and sent to P. O. Box 265, Boston 17, Massachusetts 
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